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MUSIC. 

THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETIES. 

THE thirty-first annual report of the New York Philharmonic 
Society is a brief and formal document, containing only the roll of 
members, the programmes of the past season, and the figures of 
receipts and expenditures. Even in these, however, we find some 
interesting reading. The profits of the year were about $13,000, 
and two-thirds of this amount came from the extra charge for re- 
served seats and boxes. This fact is an ample justification of the 
policy adopted by the directors a few years ago, in the teeth of a 
great many remonstrances, when they established the sale of tickets 
for these concerts on the same system pursued at all reputable 
places of amusement. There is only one valid reason for refusing to 
reserve seats at an entertainment of this kind, and leaving people 
to scramble and fight for eligible positions — and that is that it 
enables the directors to sell tickets to more persons than the house 
will hold. It is not an honorable plan, and experience has now 
demonstrated that it is not profitable. Since the old method, with 
its inconveniences and scandals, its crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
shivering at the barred entrance from an early hour in the even- 
ing, and its omnibus-loads of school-misses introduced surrep- 
titiously by the side door, its lobbies and passage-ways thronged 
with complaining subscribers, and its multitude of dead-heads, to 
whom it was so hard to refuse a ticket when the supply was un- 
limited — since this old method, we say, was abandoned, the prices 
have twice been increased, but the demand for places has always 
exceeded the capacity of the house, and we have no doubt the 
price might safely be put still higher. Even now the concerts are 
cheap, and the performers get very little for their services. The 
orchestra consists of one hundred players. There are ninety 
members of the Society, and fifteen of these did not perform last 
season. Twenty-five persons, accordingly, were hired to make up 
the band, and they were paid on an average about one hundred 
dollars apiece for the whole season. The performing members of 
the Sbciety divide the profits. Adding to the surplus actually 
earned during the year a few hundreds from the small balance in 
the treasury, there was enough to give each member $184, as com- 
pensation for playing at six concerts, eighteen public rehearsals, 
and twelve private rehearsals. They could earn more than that 
by marching at the head of a target company. Still it is satis- 
factory to know that the dividends have been slowly increasing of 
late years, and if the Society only hold its own, we dare say they 
may soon reach a respectable figure. 

We say, if the Society hold its own. There is some doubt whether 
it can do that. One of the disadvantages of an association managed 
like the Philharmonic Society is its tendency to become an asylum 
for decayed musicians. No matter how much care may have been 
taken in its formation to admit none but the very best performers, 
there comes a time in the lapse of years when the hand loses some 
of its cunning, the touch grows uncertain, and the eyes are dimmed. 
Alas ! we cannot be young forever. Sometimes the ambition and 
elasticity die out of a man's life long before his step becomes 
feeble or his hair turns white. He has lost the stimulus to exer- 
tion. He walks every day through one unvarying round. He 
shall do this week just what he did the last ; there is nothing before 
him but a few aimless, barren years, and an unnoticed death. 
That the Philharmonic Society is encumbered by men of this sort 
is well known to all the profession. They were good players once, 
but the world has moved on while they have stood still, and they 
are good players no longer. What can be done with them ? They 
will never improve, and if the Society has any power to get rid of 
them, it must be an odious duty for a prosperous organization to 
turn adrift in their decay the men who stood by it and worked for 
it when it was struggling for its existence. To retire a few of these 
worthy gentlemen with pensions would make a serious drain upon 
the revenues of the Society, but we fear it must be done, or the 
whole association will drop astern. 

To tell the truth, the Philharmonic Society has lost position 
already. It no longer takes the lead as it did for so many years. 
The first orchestra in America is now Theodore Thomas's, and 
every season the superiority of that admirable band to all others 
in the country becomes more and more decided. Mr. Thomas is 
never at rest. He ransacks the Old World and the New for good 
players, and keeps them in his company till he can find better — 
not a moment longer. Hence, while his orchestra is remarkable 
for the close sympathy between its practiced performers, it is, at the 
same time, undergoing a constant process of renovation and im- 
provement. It has drawn away some of the best men from the 
Philharmonic Society, and, in the department of wind instruments, 
especially, is now vastly better than its elder rival. It is not only 

• in the abilities of individual players, however, nor in the symmetry 
and finish of the ensemble, that a great difference is perceptible 
between the two bands. There is an indescribable but unmistak- 
able difference in vitality also. The Thomas orchestra is ambitious 
and progressive; the Philharmonic has exhausted its best ener- 
gies, and seems to be weary and careless. 

The treasurer's report for last year shows that it spent for new 
music only $177. This is very little. It is not enough to keep the 
Society au cmirant with the progress of art, or to give it more than 
an inkling of what modern composers are doing. We do not sym- 
pathize with the common complaint that the Philharmonic Society 
neglects the new school of music; still less do we blame it, as 

• some of the newspaper critics are fond of doing, for its indifference 
to American talent. The budding genius of our native composers 
may need encouragement, but it is not the business of the Phil- 
harmonic Society to give it, nor is it the proper function of that 
Society to search after novelties, and try everything that holds out 
any promise. It was founded especially for the interpretation of 
the great classical masters ; and when it has played them once, it 
should go back and play them again, and again, and again. 
Beethoven and Mozart are inexhaustible; and there is nothing 
gained by forsaking them to sweep the heavens for the discovery 
of new lights. Still, any musical society which aims at the de- 
velopment of popular taste must devote a reasonable amount of 
study to contemporary music, if it is only to show in what direc- 
tion the current is moving, and what results are likely to follow 
from the studies of the past. That the Philharmonic Society fails 
to do this is patent to all mankind. The consequence is, that its 
influence is comparatively slight, while Mr. Theodore Thomas, 



in the course of two or three years, has almost created a musical 
revolution. 

We make these criticisms in no captious spirit, but because we 
honor the Society ; we are grateful to it for its services to art ; we 
wish for it a long and brilliant career, and we are conscious that 
unless a new spirit can be infused into it, decay and obscurity are 
inevitable in the near future. The story of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society ought to be a warning. That is a rather anomalous 
body composed of a number of enthusiastic gentlemen who do not 
perform, but undertake to provide performances. Hitherto they 
have contracted with sixty members of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society to play for them under Mr. Bergmann's direction. 
The sixty included a good deal of the dead wood, and the result 
was by no means brilliant. The concerts were never of the best 
quality ; the public gave the venture only a precarious support ; 
and the directors resorted to the bad policy of disfiguring the pro- 
grammes with cheap vocalism, in the hope of attracting the untu- 
tored multitude. This year there is to be a radical change. The 
old orchestra is discarded, and Mr. Theodore Thomas comes in 
with his whole band to take its place. Brooklyn will thus fare 
better than New York. Now every thoughtful musician is asking 
whether Mr. Thomas is destined to supplant the old Philharmonic 
orchestra in this city also. For a while there was a sharp rivalry 
between the two organizations, but that, we may say, is now set at 
rest ; and Mr. Thomas needs nothing to secure his triumph but a 
good hall to celebrate it in. The room at Steinway's is not what 
we need. It is a good place for lectures, but it is not a good 
music-hall. New York ought to have one of the grandest halls in 
the world — light, cheerful, thoroughly well ventilated, with com- 
fortable seats, abundant elbow room, wide passage-ways, and fa- 
cilities for gentlemen to walk about during the intermissions and 
chat with their friends. There ought to be of course a great 
organ, and a platform large enough to hold on occasion a full 
chorus. Steinway Hall has only two recommendations : it is large, 
and its acoustic properties are excellent. But it is not cheerful, it 
is not well ventilated, and it is not comfortable. To sit through an 
ordinary concert there is not pleasure but hard work. The one 
disadvantage under which Mr. Thomas labors now is the necessity 
of giving his symphony soiries in such a place. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Mr. Carl Rosa began a tour of the English provinces with an 
English opera company on the 1st of September, opening at Man- 
chester, where he seems to have been highly successful. Two of 
his principal singers are Americans, namely, Mr. William Castle 
and Mr. S. C. Campbell, and both have been received with a 
great deal of favor. Mr. Castle, in fact, is one of the best tenors 
now on the English stage, and it is a pity we should allow him to 
go abroad. American tenors, however, are not appreciated in 
their own country. Madame Parepa-Rosa will not sing with her 
husband's troupe in the provinces, but if it should be decided to 
risk a season in London, where English opera has never been 
fashionable, she will then probably join the company, together 
with Mr. Santley. It is reported that the Rosas will come back to 
the United States next year and bring Wachtel with them. 

The Strakosch Brothers have become managers of the Italian 
Opera in Paris, and purpose, so they say, to retain the direction of 
the New York Academy also. Controlling the two leading houses 
on both sides of the Atlantic, they will have great advantages for 
the. profitable employment of a large company, and there will be 
no excuse for them if they do not reform our lyric stage. We pre- 
sume they will be able to get their artists much cheaper when 
they can insure them a New York and a Paris engagement both. 

The Birmingham Festival this year in England was in all re- 
spects successful, and some of the performances seem to have been 
phenomenally good. Three new works were produced, and all 
met with favor: " Fridolin," by Sig. Randegger; " The Light of 
the World," by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, .and " The Lord of Burleigh, " 
by Sig. Schira. The first of these is a cantata, written to a text 
prepared by Madame Rudersdorff, from Schiller's " Message to 
the Forge." Mr. Sullivan's work is an oratorio, and the most 
ambitious composition he has yet attempted. Signor Schira's 
cantata deals of course with the familiar story which Tennyson 
has embalmed in verse. The English critics divide their attention 
pretty impartially between the music, the singers, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas produced at the Central Park Garden, 
just before the close of the season, a "Nordish Suite," by Asgar 
Hamerik, a Baltimore musician, of Danish birth, and professor in 
the Peabody Institute of Baltimore. It is a fresh, spirited, melo- 
dious work, strongly suggestive of the conventional Norse charac- 
ter, and some at least of its movements are likely to become popu- 
lar. A suite in four canons, by Solomon Jadassohn, of Leipsic, 
was also produced, and is likely to be heard of further. The con- 
certs, in fact, seemed to grow more and more interesting as they 
drew toward an end. Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony; Beethov- 
en's Pastoral ; one of Schubert's ; one of Schumann's ; Mozart's 
"Jupiter," and the music of the "Midsummer Night's Dream" 
were among the notable things performed during the closing 
nights. Before this reaches the eyes of our readers Mr. Thomas 
will be fairly started on his annual tour. There are rumors that 
after this year he will travel no more, but devote himself to New 
York. Well, he has stimulated so much taste and culture in the 
course of his missionary career, that he ought to rest now, and 
leave the development of what he has begun to his disciples. The 
season which closed at the Central Park Garden, on the 23d of 
September, was the eighth which the Thomas orchestra has given 
in New York. Two were at the Terrace Garden. Then the 
orchestra moved to better quarters on the west side of the town. 
Before long we shall look for a second removal, after which we 
hope to find the company permanently settled in an establishment 
worthy of their reputation — a garden during one half of the year, 
an inclosed hall during the other. Then, perhaps, Mr. Thomas 
will stay with us, winter and summer. 

The attempt a year ago to raise money for the Wagner Union 
and the great theatre at Bayreuth, by a concert at Steinway Hall, 
was not successful. The scheme, however, has not been given up, 
and we shall expect to hear from it before long. Mr. Thomas has 
resolved to carry it through, and he does not abandon his enter- 
prises very easily. 



ART. 

PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Like nearly everything else in this country, photography has 
made wonderful progress during the last quarter of a century, until 
to-day it very properly claims to be ranked as one of the fine arts. 
The large number of useful as well as artistic purposes to which 
photography has been successfully applied; the vast amount of 
happiness it affords the people ; the great resources for future de- 
velopment which it contains; the discoveries constantly being 
made in the art ; and the immense amount of capital invested in 
it by our countrymen, entitles it to worthy mention in our art 
column. 

It is but a little over thirty years since the first sun-picture was 
taken in America. Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor of 
the electric telegraph, had the honor of transplanting this beautiful 
art from France to America. In a letter written to us shortly before 
his death, he gives the following account of the manner in which 
the first daugerreotype ever produced in this country was made : 

" Poughkeepsie, August t.\, 1871. 

" Dear Sir : In the spring of 1839, just before leaving Paris on 
my return home, I formed the acquaintance of M. Daguerre, the 
reputed discoverer of photography. The proposition to give him 
an annuity on condition of his revealing to the world his wonderful 
process was before the Chamber of Deputies, and had not yet 
passed the requisite forms. I learned from him that so soon as the 
bill was passed he had ready for publication the details of his pro- 
cess. I then requested that so soon as it was published he would 
remit me a copy of his work. This he promised, and accordingly, 
in the late summer or autumn of 1839, I received a copy, and im- 
mediately had constructed the apparatus as therein given in detail. 
Its first trial I made upon a plate of plated copper procured in a 
hardware store. It was about the size of a common playing card. 
I adjusted the apparatus at a back window on the stairway on the 
back of the University, and the object to be taken was the Unita- 
rian Church, now a theatre opposite the New York Hotel in Broad- 
way. The hotel was not then built, so. that I had a clear view of 
the church. I was successful in obtaining an impression, although, 
owing to the impurities of the silver upon the plate, it was defect- 
ive. Yet it assured me that the process was genuine. 

" This I believe was the first daguerreotype ever taken in Amer- 
ica. With sincere respect, your obedient servant, 

"Samuel F. B. Morse." 

How vast has been the change since that feeble beginning! 
One of the best displays America made at Vienna, during the Ex- 
position, was in the department of photography. And in our own 
country, at such great industrial exhibitions as. are now annually 
held in New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other cities, large and beautiful collections of photographic works of 
art are to be seen. To-day the camera is more extensively used 
for family portraiture than was ever the brush of the artist ; it has 
placed a picture-gallery, of the best works of art the world affords, 
within reach of the humblest citizen. We use the camera to illus- 
trate books and newspapers ; to make record of historical events ; 
for the reproduction of old and rare manuscripts and books ; for 
copying the works of the great masters; for scientific investiga- 
tions ; for studying the geography of the moon ; for recording the 
phenomena incident to a transit of Venus ; for business and politi- 
cal purposes. So useful and necessary has the camera become, it 
is how regarded as a matter of course, just as we accept the tele- 
graph, the steam engine, gas, and other outgrowths of modern 
civilization, without reflecting how wide a space it fills in our daily 
life, how few the years since a feeble pencil of rays painted a dim 
picture upon a small copper-plate ! Early last summer the fifth 
annual meeting and exhibition of the National Photographic Asso- 
ciation took place at Buffalo, New York. It was the largest and 
most interesting ever held ; while the, collection of photographs 
filled a large building, making a remarkably fine appearance. 
Besides the American exhibitors, representing all parts of the 
United States, contributions were received from Berlin; Paris; 
Vienna ; Calcutta ; Christiania ; Isle of Man ; Tunbridge Wells, 
and Bolton, England. This National Association now has over 
twelve hundred members, who represent millions of capital invested 
in photography. The fact was stated at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, that it is so difficult to get thoroughly-trained operators, 
that the printing department of many establishments often suffers. 
Recognizing this want, the Association has asked Congress to 
make an appropriation for the establishment of a Photographic 
Institute, for the instruction of pupils in the art of photography in 
all its branches. That we shall some day have such a school in 
this country there is little doubt, but we may well question the pro- 
priety of asking the Government to foster or encourage such an 
enterprise. If a demand for the school actually exists, a natural 
supply should be forthcoming from the people. The Photographic 
Association is really the best organization to establish such a 
school. And if once founded, we do not know why it may not be 
a new door open for the further employment of young women. 
With a suitable training they could easily acquire the skillfulness 
necessary for printing photographs. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the 
popular writer on art, is opposed to a government having anything 
to do with the encouragement of artistic or intellectual pursuits. 
He says : " I believe that no government is competent to make a 
selection among intellectual pursuits, and say, ' This or that pur- 
suit shall be encouraged by university degrees, while other pursuits 
of intellectual men shall have no encouragement whatever.' " 

The fact that the photographers of the United States have or- 
ganized for mutual improvement, shows that they are awakening 
to a sense of their highest needs. If, as artists, they are the lineal 
descendants of the old masters, there must be a vast accumulation 
of experience and wisdom worthy of their attention. Artistic edu- 
cation is one of the all-absorbing and imperative wants of the day. 
Recognizing this fact, the annual meeting of the National Photo- 
graphic Association becomes an event of as much importance as 
the meeting of the National Educational Association, or the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. The public is 
growing intelligent, demanding pictures which shall be works of 
art ; and he who would secure the patronage of the people must be 
an artist. A glance at photography in this country shows that art 
principles are being more carefully studied ; that strife and secrecy 
have given place to cordiality and open doors ; that photographic 
societies are multiplying; and that, in order to encourage the art, 
handsome prizes have been offered for the best pictures produced 
at the next exhibition. 



